Ill
HE knew the moment his feet fflt the ground beneath
them that this was not at all the country he had left*
Still less was this the country which he and En-Ian had
dreamed of making in those days.
The Bund was crowded with distracted people rushing
towards boats and docks. Rickshaws rolled past him,
piled high with cheap furniture and bedding. Men and
women clutched their crying children and shouted at the
sweating pullers as they ran. Motor-cars loaded with
trunks and lacquered boxes and fine carved furniture and
satin-garbed people, silent and white-faced, rushed by,
* Farther away, towards the north of the city, there was a
dark mass of something which was not cloud,
'Is there a fire?' he asked I-ko immediately, pointing to
this mass.
He had sent a radio from the ship telling of his coming,
and here was I-ko to meet him. He was glad I-ko was
alone and that the German was not with him, I-ko
stepped out of his father's great American car and wa*
now standing very handsome in a new uniform of dark
blue cloth. He turned to speak to the White Russian
chauffeur, who answered with a sharp salute.
Then he answered I-wan's question. 'You must grow
used to that. There is a fire every hour somewhere,* he
said.
On the dock I-wan's cabin-mate stood diffidently to one
side. He had come out very cheerfully to tell I-wau
good-bye, since he went on to Hong Kong, I-wan had
token a great liking to this strange little American-Chinese.
But Jackie Lim, seeing I-ko in his magnificence, was now
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